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| Bete year when the World Student Christian Federation calls 
Christian students throughout the world to prayer, we reaffirm 
that it is our duty and privilege to raise our eyes to Jesus Christ, who, 
as our Saviour, intercedes for us all. Here on earth we consider our- 
selves his witnesses, and believe we are serving him in our student com- 
munities, wherever they may be. Jesus Christ, who sits in heaven at 
the right hand of God, lives as Lord and Saviour of all men. 

When we look upon Jesus Christ, and gaze into the very heart of 
the mystery that surrounds us, we reassert our trust in him, and confess 
anew that he lives and intercedes for us today. In him we see the face 
of our heavenly Father himself, whose love for us was given its supreme 
expression on the cross. 

Through Jesus. Christ we know that God is concerned for each 
one of us, and wishes us to share with him our needs and our problems, | 
as well as those of others, even though he already knows them. The 
parable of the importunate friend who knocks at the door during the 
night shows that God likes to be bothered by the insistence of our 
requests. This perseverance in prayer, this supplication “without 
ceasing’, is a primary element of our spiritual development. 

Thus, we should take seriously the promise of Jesus Christ : “‘Ask, 
and it will be given you; seek, and you will find ; knock, and it will 
be opened to you.” God answers, and is always ready to give the best 
to his children and to those for whom they pray; for no one knows 
our poverty, our destitution, our limitations, as he does. Only God 
can meet our need — but on one condition: that the bread which 
we ask for ourselves be given first to others; that they be present in 
our prayers ; that our petition become intercession. 

On this Universal Day of Prayer, SCM members are called upon 
to pray for students in Africa, Asia, Australasia, Latin America, Europe, 
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North America; for those who are frail in body; for those whose 
health has been impaired by sickness and poverty ; for those who are 
confused and face failure; for those who must live away from home 
and adapt themselves to another way of life ; for those who have suc- 
-cumbed to the onslaught of ideologies and have lost their faith; for 
those whose loyalty to Jesus Christ falters ; for those beginning their 
life at university ; for a more steadfast and genuine witness to our 
faith. Let us pray for professors who bear the difficult task of teaching 
in a revolutionary age ; for research-workers and technicians ; for the 
authorities who are responsible for the sound administration of uni- 
versities ; for the university in its task of preserving, increasing, and 
communicating knowledge, in its concern to co-operate with society. 
Let us pray to the Lord for all student movements, both national and 
international, that they become not instruments of power and domina- 
tion but means of peace and service. Let us bring before God our con- 
cern for the divided student world, remembering especially the Inter- 
varsity Fellowship. May our relationship be inspired by mutual love 
and co-operation. Let us come before the throne of grace with prayers 
for the SCM in every continent, and for those who have dedicated 
their lives to student work. Let us also remember our churches, and 
the preparatory work being done for the regional conferences in the 
Federation’s project, “The Life and Mission of the Church.” 

On this day let us also remember, as we make our intercessions, 
that Jesus Christ himself, the great and mighty Intercessor, is knocking 
at God’s door. This can only lead us to prayer, which includes thought, 
speech, and action. Through prayer, we begin to spread a little love 
within the fellowship of the great student family throughout the whole 


world. 
The Officers of the WSCF 
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Sse es is difficult without safer: tanga Bishop. K. HL T ng 

: from China saying with a smile in the General ‘Committee at Tutzing: 
~ in 1956, “We know that you have been praying for us in. China in i 

years, and even though you were ill informed about us, God heard your 
prayers. He took them cum grano salis.” Jesus told his disciples who aske [ 
_ him how to pray ; “Your Father knows what you need before you ask h 
- (Matt. 6:8). Certainly God knows all that mankind needs before 


asked. But I wonder whether our selfishness. and egocentricity, our laziness 


and lack of imagination may not cause us to miss the great opportunity God 
has given us of participating through intercession in his governance over the 
- world, unless we ae ce. a of the great Loses of our world 
~ today. $ oe 2 
This issue of Federation News Be, some ee which v we hop wi 
help you in your intercession on the Universal Day of Prayer for Student b 
- which is celebrated in most parts of the world on the third Sunday of Februz 
In recent years we have published news of all WSCE member Movements. 
a preparation for the Day of Prayer, thus stressing the importance of mutual 
intercession in the world-wide Federation family. But prayers for the Federa- 
tion and its member Movements are only one aspect of the Universal Day 
_of Prayer for Students. If we do not also include in our prayers the whole 
academic world, in which the SCM is only a smali minority, and the world 
which the students are preparing themselves to serve, we shall be only one 
more student organization which is concerned mainly about itself and its 
_ own preservation and growth, one with a peculiar religious flavour in the 
secularized environment of the modern university. We shall not be jee 
cessors for the world before God as we should be. 


Strasbourg has shown clearly that the present student generation recognizes 
its task in and for the world. We know that it is willing to engage 
intercession and action for the world, so in this issue of Federation News 
we have concentrated on providing information about the social, economic, 
and political situation in which Christian students live, study, witness, ‘and 
pray. We realize how inevitably superficial and general such “information” is. 
Nevertheless, we hope that it will encourage our readers to emphasize on this 
Universal Day of Prayer intercession for the world in which we live. es 


The necessity of intercession for the world is not a discovery of our present 
day : the early Church recognized it. In his letter to Timothy, Paul urged the 
handful of Christians, who were without power in the world, to make “sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions and thanksgiving for all men” ; especially 
‘kings and all who are in a high position”. The consequence of such an 
intercession (not the content — the early Church was not bourgeois !) is “that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, godly and respectful in every way” 


(I Tim. 2: 1-2). Throughout the centuries the Church has continued to pray 
for the peace of the world. 
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- But we all know that at times doubts have arisen about how we should 
~ pray for “kings and all who are in high positions”, since prayer must never 
"become either a declaration of loyalty to the authorities or a condemnation 
of them. There have certainly been times when prayer for peace in the world 
has been prayer for the victory and domination of one nation over others, 
and so prayer against the “quiet and peaceable life’. Therefore I want to say 
“something here about how we should pray for the peace of the world. 

- - First of all, prayer for peace, like any other prayer, cannot be isolated 
from study and action. Our divided and peaceless world is terribly in need 
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of both our prayers and our reconciling acts. Do we really believe that the 
world would be different if we were to pray for it more faithfully ? Or are 
our prayers for the peace of the world an escape, a confession of our weakness 
and helplessness, a sign of our perplexity, that we do not know what else to 
do for this peaceless world? I remember a student saying at Strasbourg in 
the seminar on ‘“‘Peace in the Atomic Age”’, ‘“‘I think peace is the most impor- 
tant question today, but I did not register for this seminar at first because 
I thought the problem was too big for me”. We all had this same feeling when 
we discussed the question of peace in one of the study commissions of the 
General Committee at Thessaloniki. Three times the report of the commission 
underlined its incompetence to deal with this complex matter. At what point 
can we as students and as Federation really engage in the struggle for peace ? 
The commission also presented an intercessory prayer for peace for use 
within the Federation. This you will find at the end of the newsletter. Was 
this an escape into the religious realm where the commission felt more com- 
petent than in worldly matters ? The group which formulated the intercession 
discovered how closely the ecumenical and international dialogue on peace 
is related to intercession, when it tried to be concrete and to bring before 
God the world as it really is. It is all too easy for South Africans to pray 
for religious freedom in Eastern Europe, and for Eastern Europeans to pray 
for racial integration in South Africa. It may be easy for the Germans to 
pray for peaceful settlement of the Jewish question in Israel, and for the 
Indians to pray for the liberation of the Tibetans. But when we tried as an 
international group to agree on what we should ask for, and to formulate 
an intercessory prayer which could be used by all member Movements of 
the Federation, we realized that our prayers are not free from political assump- 
tions and prejudices. We recognized that our intercession is weak, confused, 
and too general, when we cannot agree on the kind of peace we want to pray 
for in a particular part of the world. Common prayer for peace presupposes 
study, dialogue, and agreement on political questions, because we have God’s 
promise that petitions upon which we agree will be granted. Jesus says, 
“If two of you agree on earth about anything they ask, it will be done for them . 
by my Father in heaven” (Matt. 18: 19). As long as even Christians cannot 
agree on their petitions, the world will remain peaceless. But when we do 
come to an agreement, we have God’s promise that we shall be heard, and 
that he will be compelled to give the world that peace which was proclaimed 
on earth by the heavenly host when God became flesh to reconcile mankind 
to himself. God is not like a worldly ruler who may grant a petition if it is 
signed by enough people (we are all familiar with these resolutions which 
are signed by many people, all of whom belong to the same party or have 
the same political opinion). “If two of you agree...”’ God listens to one 
Chinese and one Indian Christian who agree on what to ask for; he listens 
to an Arab and a Jewish Christian who pray together; he listens to one 
African and one Afrikaner Christian who come together before him. Agree- 
ment presupposes disagreement as a starting-point. Real agreement is not 
reached when one person imposes his view on the other, nor when both try 
to be polite. Agreement demands a readiness on both sides to sacrifice some- 
thing, and it will often be reached only after long periods of listening to one 
another’s points of view. There would be little hope for such agreement 
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among human beings if we could not be certain that Christ himself is in the 
midst of those who are gathered together in his name (Matt. 18:20). We 
should avail ourselves of his reconciling presence, and be open to the possibility 


_ of agreement even on the most delicate questions. One of the most precious 


gifts we receive within the Federation is this possibility of coming together in 
his name, though we hold all kinds of political opinions. 


While on the one hand common prayer for peace seems to be the fruit 
of dialogue, on the other, it brings us into relationship with each other anew. 
God is not Deus ex machina. He engages those who pray in the struggle for 
peace. It is impossible to pray for the hungry, expecting that God will feed 
them, while we do nothing ourselves. It is impossible to pray for disarmament, 
while at the same time supporting the cold war by unthinking repetition of 
propaganda phrases. 


Our intercessory prayer for the peace of the world should become an 
integral part of our existence as persons, as SCMs, and as Federation. The 
more we study the problems involved, the more realistic and concrete our 
prayer will become. The more we can come to an agreement through dialogue, 
the more our prayer will influence the history of the world. The more we 
place ourselves at God’s disposal in our intercession for the world, the 
more he will engage us in the struggle for peace in and among the nations. 


One final remark: is prayer for peace on earth really the prayer God 
expects of us? Is not prayer for the coming of his Kingdom much more 
important, or even the only important, prayer ? The prayer, ““Thy Kingdom 
come’’, includes prayer for the peace of the world, just as all petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer can be understood also as prayers for peace. Bonhoeffer’s 
interpretation of the prayer for the coming of God’s Kingdom shows clearly 
this connection : 


The prayer for the Kingdom is not a plea of the anxious soul for its salvation. 
It is not the Christian veneer for those who want to improve the world. It is the 
supplication of the suffering and militant Church in the world for mankind, 
that through it God may be praised. Our prayer today is not that God may 
come into our hearts, but that he will create his Kingdom among us. How does 
the Kingdom of God come to us? Only as he himself comes: in breaking the 
law of death, in the resurrection, through miracles, and yet simultaneously 
through our acceptance of the world, through entering into its order, its com- 
munities, its history. These belong entirely together. For only when the world 
is entirely accepted, can it really be broken and overcome, and it is only because 
the curse on the earth has been broken that we can take it seriously. In other 
words, God directs the world in such a way that he breaks its law of death. So 
God is always at one and the same time he who takes the world unto himself, 
and he who breaks its curse. God preserves this world which he accepts, this 
fallen, lost, and confused world. He accepts it as his own creation. Wherever 
God is, there is his Kingdom. God always comes with his Kingdom. 


The God who comes is the Prince of Peace. In the Kingdom he builds, 
he reigns with justice and peace. Therefore let us pray, “Thy Kingdom come”, 


that the world may have peace. 
Yours, 


ELISABETH ADLER 
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PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Noses Father, who sent thy Son to live and die so that the whole 
world might be saved, we pray that all students may seek for peace and 
reconciliation in the political and social life of their countries. May thy Holy 
Spirit be upon them to develop their concern, and to comfort them when their 
conscience leads them to suffering. May they be conscious at all times that 
they are instruments of thy divine will. Especially we pray for the work of the 
WSCE that it may achieve international understanding and co-operation in 
accordance with the gospel of our Lord. 

We pray for the emerging nations of the world, that they may achieve justice 
and integrity in their social life, and that the older nations may always encourage 
and strengthen this growth. 

In particular we pray: 

for Algeria, that fighting may cease and that trust may develop ; 

for the Republic of the Congo, that the African leaders may achieve 
a stable national life ; 

for South Africa, that understanding and agreement between different 
races may grow ; 

for Latin America, that it may achieve economic independence and political 
stability ; 

for Asia, that hunger and poverty may be overcome ; 

for the Middle East, that there may be justice and peace. 

We pray that the tensions between East and West may not lead to war, that 
hostility may give way to peaceful co-operation, and that the neutral nations 
may be an influence for peace and concord. 

In particular we pray: 

for the Disarmament Conferences of the United Nations, that interna- 
tional peace may be more important than national pride ; 

for the leaders of the nations, that they may be concerned for true justice 
rather than personal prestige ; 


for all interchanges of students and others, that they may grow in mutual 
understanding ; 


for the USA and USSR, that they may use their power responsibly for 
the relaxation of tension and the end of the arms race ; 


for China and India, that they may resolve their conflicts and take their 
true place in international affairs ; 


for the divided nations of Germany, Korea, and Indo-China, that they 
may be reconciled. 


O most gracious and eternal Father, all these intercessions we commit into 
thy hands, knowing that thy will is beyond our comprehension, yet praying 


that we may be thy servants in true humility, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
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[= 15th session of the United Nations will be 
memorable for many things. 

Premier Krushchev stormed and pounded, but it 
was really the invasion of the Organization’s cham- 
bers by black faces that was most significant. 
Whereas five years ago there were only. four Afri- 
can member states (including South Africa, if Dr. 
Verwoerd doesn’t mind) in the UN, there are now 
twenty-five, sixteen of them admitted this year. 
Some people still cannot believe that it is true. 
But no one can be called a rabid or starry-eyed 
nationalist if he reiterates that it is not sufficient that 
two-thirds of Africa should be free; every inch must 
be free before the sixties run out. The wind of change 
cannot be deflected. 

Nevertheless, this is 1960, in a world where no nation can isolate itself. 
Into this complex and exacting world of competing powers jump these African 
nations, many of them economically poor and technologically backward. 
Political independence is only the minimum elbow-room which our countries 
need to develop their human and material resources ; it is only by starting 
in this political area that we can recapture something authentic of ourselves, 
purge ourselves of those built-in systems that almost made robots of us, 
and thus emerge as new personalities. The Congo debacle will not be the 
last of our problems; for, unhappily, we shall not be allowed to create our 
own problems, nor solve them ourselves. We are now compelled to fight 
and defeat hydra-headed political and socio-economic monsters, we who 
have neither perfectly learned the use of our brothers’ weapons nor been 
allowed to fashion our own. It is a bewildering and terrifying situation. 
And yet it offers challenge and hope. If we fail, we shall have only ourselves to 
blame, and that is better than to be benevolently “‘guided”’ by colonial masters. 

Two-thirds of Africa is now free, but in few places is this freedom being 
spelled out in the lives of the people. We are economically underdeveloped ; 
we have masses of illiterate, diseased, and undernourished peoples, and we 
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cannot any longer tolerate the ‘‘exoticism that hides from unaware eyes”’ the 
misery of our people. For the superficial prosperity of Nigerians and Gha- 
naians is not the whole truth; nor is the new class, the nouveaux riches, the 
“black bourgeoisie’ (to borrow a phrase from the American scholar, Franklin 
Frazier), the true Africa. Africa is the simple humble people who are in 
many places paternalistically and fondly treated because of their election votes, 
and then left just a little better off. Except in a few of the new states, most of 
our African leaders are right of centre, even by Western European standards. 

They are a curious breed, our new leaders. Not many of them-have had 
to make great personal sacrifices for independence. They have replaced our 
former colonial masters, and have vast government funds at their disposal 
for social welfare schemes. Parliamentary and semi-parliamentary forms of 
government have been set up very much like prefabricated buildings. And, 
thanks to the United States and the Soviet Union, there is opportunity for 
them to indulge in politico-economic harlotry. 

The 1960’s will present Africans with many issues. We have to walk a 
tight-rope, encouraging and participating in nationalist revolts of our still 
unfree brothers, on the one hand, and maintaining friendly relationships 
with the governments which still hold colonies down, on the other. To be 
specific, how can the African countries which are politically and culturally 
linked with France be both anti-colonial and pro-France vis-a-vis Algeria ; 
how can Ghanaians and Nigerians, especially the latter, desire to be “‘eternally 
bound” with Great Britain and the West, while at the same time they supply 
money and beam nationalist broadcasts to the oppressed Africans of East 
and Central Africa? In dealing with our own internal problems, what have 
we to offer to our own people in the way of a high standard of living ? How 
can our people really taste and enjoy being free men ? How are we to counter 
the disturbing pessimism and cynicism to be found among many young 
educated Africans so soon after independence? Let no one be mistaken : 
these young men will join their leaders, however reactionary they may be, 
in the fight against any interference with their nation’s independence. Their 
impatience is with much of the present dispensation, which appears to them 
like a fraud and which seems incapable of raising up the whole society at once. 

Pan-Africanism provides a rallying cry for those with many motives, but 
more than anything else, it expresses a desire for something not as superficial, 
vague, and confusing as much of our life is today. It is a quest for something 
authentic and distinctive, a new personality. Voices are being raised ; many 
more will be raised in the coming years. A young Nigerian poetess, Mabel 
Imoukhuede, writes : 

Here we stand 

infants overblown, 

poised between two civilizations, 

finding the balance irksome, 

itching for something to happen, 

to tip us one way or the other, 

groping in the dark for a helping hand — 
and finding none. 

I’m tired, O my God, I’m tired, 

I’m tired of hanging in the middle way — 
But where can I go? 
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I have an answer, but that is not the point now. 

The “two civilizations” of which she speaks are not necessarily Western 

_ (European) and African; rather they are two somewhat “unknown” yet 

palpable systems in which we of the new nations live. And I would venture 
to say that as long as we do not commit ourselves to something that will turn 
us inside out, for good or for ill, so long will we be neutralized. 

In another context, Africans may have to hear a great exhortation in these 
words of a young Senegalese nationalist, David Diop : 


You who stop, you who weep, 

You who one day die without knowing why, 
You who fight, who watch while another sleeps ; 
You who no longer laugh with your eyes, 

You, my brother, full of fear and anguish, 
Raise yourself and cry NO! 


The battle over the African personality is now being waged mainly along 
political lines. Probably this is because politics is the one thing we today 
know well enough. However, the struggle is also going on, though rather 
insignificantly, in other areas. There is the vast problem of Africans coming 
to know one another better; the average Liberian probably knows more 
about the United States than about his neighbour, the Republic of Ivory 
Coast, to say nothing of the determined young socialist Republic of Guinea. 
Between Dr. Nkrumah and President Sekou Touré there still has to be an 
interpreter ; the same is true for President Nasser and Premier Patrice 
Lumumba. We are, to say the least, ‘“‘culturally balkanized’’. One looks 
almost in vain for serious efforts to create a sustaining ethos among our peoples. 
And yet no political union or entente can succeed without an ingrained sense 
of loyalty to that indefinable something which keeps peoples together. 

Do not think that there are no fears about the ultimate end of the “‘per- 
sonality”. It is true that we ourselves do not know exactly what we mean by 
this magic word ; it has something of “‘negritude”’ in it, but as the English 
meaning and undertones have obscured the French interpretation of the 
word, we no longer use it. We may have been victims of white racialists, 
but we cannot afford to be racialists ourselves, politically or culturally. We 
also mean a reinterpretation and a new pride in our indigenous cultures ; 
but we certainly do not wish to be immobilized by exhortations to look only 
on our ancient grandeur. In a world that is becoming techno-cultural, we 
wonder whether we should bother to preserve anything of our much maligned 
cultures. Why not accept the future and only that ? 


Having sketched some of our problems, I want, at the risk of seeming 
arrogant, to give my considered opinion that the struggle for our full freedom, 
freedom in every way, and especially for the poorest peasant farmer, has to 
be waged by us Africans alone. I realize that no nation, no people, can easily 
be isolationist in these days ; but I wish to emphasize that it is not the evil 
intentions of those who encompass us that can harm us, but rather the good 
intentions of those who woo us. We definitely are not self-sufficient, nor shall 
we be for some time to come, but are we not in danger of looking on foreign 
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aid as the panacea to our problems? What about encouraging our people 
to work hard, very hard, even if this necessitates firm handling ? And do 
we not owe our foreign benefactors a responsibility not to be parasites ? 
At the risk of being misunderstood, ought we not to pull ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps, unless we are just not able to do so? This is a matter 
that concerns the scores of thousands of Africans who are presently studying 
abroad. If these qualified youths do not find jobs simply because our develop- 
ment is allowed to depend largely on the largesse of outsiders, rather than 
on the bold imaginativeness of our own political leaders, chaos may lie in 
the not too distant future. 
In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote a section from the speech 
of President Sekou Touré of Guinea to the United Nations in 1959. It may 
rightly be described as a manifesto for Pan-Africanism. 


For the emancipation of Africa, we have chosen liberty and democracy, 
popular and dynamic action, the use of all our resources, of all our means, the 
assistance of all systems, the help of all peoples, the contribution of all, the teach- 
ings of every experiment, the lessons of all techniques, in one word, the fruits, 
all the fruits of the world, to which we would like to add our own fruits. 


It appears to me that these things needed to be said here, with frankness 
and courage, in order to have it understood by all people that Africa must and 
will find its own paths of development towards its full emancipation. For there 
is no people, no nation, no group of nations which have found themselves in 
the same historic, geographic, or human conditions, absolutely identical with 
those of Africa, and which therefore could effectively pretend to show it the 
path which it should take. 


Populations which include more than eighty per cent of illiterate peasants, 
with an annual individual income of less than $ 100, and, therefore, with the 
most precarious conditions of life — these are the harsh realities of Africa, when 
it is no longer masked behind the ridiculous veil of exoticism which hides from 
unaware eyes the colossal misery of our vast under-developed countries, at present 
sparsely populated because of centuries of slavery. 


And yet in this poverty, of which humanity should be ashamed, there is ° 
man, with his invincible faith in the destiny of humanity ; there is his hope, his 
determination, to win and to grow; his immense thirst for brotherhood and 
harmony ; his kindness still in its purest form ; and at the same time, his extra- 
ordinary energy and sharp sense of responsibility. There is also the incalculable 
amount of virtues and values of almost two hundred million Africans, the 
tremendous possibility which this represents, and the intellectual potential which 


this may be. 
Should we not affirm here that, conscious of the importance of its contribu- 


tion to the moral and material happiness of the world, Africa prefers co-opera- 
tion and fraternity to charity ? 


We can consider that until humanity will have incorporated this immense 
mass of proletarian peoples into the life of the universe, the family of mankind 


will be incomplete, and not sure of reaching its ultimate perfection in unity, 
progress, and liberty. 


Sekou Touré does not hide that he is a Marxist Socialist. It would be 
good to hear the response of young African Christians to that statement. 
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The 
Changing 
Face 
of Asia 


Celery: 


A brief analysis of the present 
political, economic, and social context 
in which the Christian Church and 
the SCMs in Asia are called to share 
in Christ’s mission. 


“A continent caught up in a 
revolutionary upheaval’, ‘“‘A society 
in ferment’, “An area of rapid 
social change” — these are some of 
the most appropriate terms used to 
describe the present situation in 
Asia. There is no doubt that 
drastic and dramatic changes are 
taking place in all aspects of life 
and modes of thinking of the people 
of Asia. The depth and breadth, 
the speed and momentum of these 
changes have all the characteristics 
and. dimensions of a total social 
revolution. Various historical move- 
ments and forces released by the 
several revolutions that have occur- 
red in the West during the last four 
hundred years seem to have con- 
verged at this mid-century point 
in Asia. Profound changes in the 
political, economic, cultural, and 
religious realms are happening 
simultaneously almost everywhere 
in Asia. They are not the same 
in all countries, but they have much 
in common. 


Political situation 


In the political realm, the revolution has been expressed in revolt against 
foreign domination and the struggle for national independence. As a result, 
the political map of Asia has been completely changed in the last fifteen 
years. Asia is no longer a continent of Western colonies. Today it is mainly 
an area of independent sovereign nations. There remain only a few foreign 
pockets, such as Portugese Goa, Dutch New Guinea, and British Sarawak. 


The people of the newly independent countries are now engaged in a 
tremendous task of building up their nations and giving positive content 
to their newly won independence. For the first time in their history they 
are experiencing what it means to live in a democratic society, under a govern- 
ment elected by the people exercising adult suffrage. This has given them a new 
sense of nationhood and citizenship. They have found a place in the family 
of nations which will determine the future course of history. 


However, these young nations and infant democracies are faced with a 
great many problems and challenges. The people of Asia, particularly the 
leading intelligentsia, believe that the new political structures in their countries 
should be such as will preserve and promote four main social goals: order, 


Education for women—a dance group at Madras Christian College, India 


Improved health 


freedom, justice, and progress. But they find it hard to establish a dynamic 
political structure which will work for all four of these at the same time, and 
keep them in balance and healthy tension. Two examples may be mentioned. 


In the name of freedom and justice, a number of politically self-conscious 
communal groups have emerged in these countries, threatening internal peace 
and order and challenging the present structure of national unity. The Dra- 
vidian movement in India, the Tamils in Ceylon, the Karens in Burma, and 
rebel groups in Indonesia are but a few examples. The problem is not merely 
the maintenance of law and order, but of establishing political structures 
that will hold together the various communal groups, and at the same time 
of developing among the people a growing sense of nationhood. 


Another problem arises in the relation between freedom and progress. 
Progress requires rapid changes in social structure and traditional attitudes, 
and also a certain measure of sacrifice, discipline, and hard work on the part 
of the people. It is obvious that progress will be extremely slow if these require- 
ments are left to the free choice of the people. On the other hand, if the state 
uses its power of coercion, the speed of progress can be accelerated, but to 
a large extent at the expense of democratic freedoms. 


In Asia today there are three main types of government — parliamentary 
democracy, authoritarian military rule, and totalitarian communism — each 
of which is an attempt to resolve the basic problem of relating the four social 
goals of freedom, order, justice, and progress. Most of the countries have 
accepted parliamentary democracy, but everywhere it is under great strain. 


Economic situation 


The vast majority of Asians live in abject poverty. This area has the 
lowest per capita income, the lowest yield per acre of land, and the lowest 
life expectancy in the world. In 1958 the average per capita income in India 
was sixty-one dollars, in the same year in the USA it was $2,132, and in 
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the United Kingdom $ 954. Today fifty-six per cent of the world’s population 
is in Asia which comprises only sixteen per cent of the world’s area. The 
problem is aggravated by the rapid and steady increase in population : accord- 
ing to the most reliable demographic estimates, it will double in less than 
fifty years. 


Poverty has existed in Asia for centuries. What is new is that its people have 
now become acutely aware of their poverty and economic misery. They realize 
that their suffering has not been ordained by God or by fate, as they had believed 
in the past. They recognize that if science and technology can be properly 
utilized, poverty can be wiped out and their material needs met. Hence they 
are now engaged in an earnest effort to build up their economy and raise 
their standard of living. They are on the way to modernizing their age-old 
agricultural methods, exploiting fully their natural resources, organizing 
their manpower, developing new industries, and increasing production. Old 
social structures and attitudes are being replaced by new economic and social 
thinking, values, skills, and organizations, conducive to material development. 
An economic revolution is under way. 


However, there are many obstacles to be overcome. First of all, there 
is the great problem of capital formation. The Asian governments try to 
accumulate capital from within their countries in three ways: by educating 
and persuading people to save and invest voluntarily, by taxation, and by 
deficit financing. These methods present many difficulties under a democratic 
form of government. There are also social, ethical, and economic repercus- 
sions to be considered. When these countries seek for capital outside, a 
host of psychological and political factors must be considered. Even if the 
necessary capital is found, there are still the problems of finding leadership to 
manage responsibly these resources, and efficient and skilled labour to carry 
out industrial and economic developments. The solution of these problems 


requires some form of planning by governments and concerted efforts by 
the people. 
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Social situation 
The present ferment has-made inroads in the traditional cultural and 


social fabric of Asian society. The age-old hierarchical structure is crumbling. 


The joint family and the caste system, which formed the basic pattern of 
Indian society, are breaking up. In the ancient society human values, rights, 
and duties were determined by the customs and dictates of those in authority 
in the family and community structures. The modern conception of man 
as a person and ideas of fundamental human rights have challenged these 
old conceptions. In short, a process of emancipation of the individual from 
the oppressive collectivistic society is under way. The supreme example of 
this new change is the new status of women in society. Everywhere in Asia 


- there is increasing recognition of the equal rights of women with men, in 


such matters as marriage, divorce, inheritance, adoption, educational and 
employment opportunities. 

Though the traditional social structures are being destroyed, new patterns 
of family and community life have not yet taken proper shape and roots. 
In this period of transition, many people are experiencing a sense of lone- 
liness and lack of community, and even a sense of ambiguity and cynicism 
regarding the fundamental principles and values of life. This is most prevalent 
in the urban society and among the youth. What kind of new structures 
of family and community life should be developed in the emerging Asian 
society ? What social and spiritual values will provide the basis for the future 
society ? Such questions are in the minds of many thinking Asians today. 


Religious situation 


The religious sphere has not been spared by the revolutionary movement, 
which challenges the traditional dogmas and practices of the ancient religions 
of these lands. As a result a genuine religious renaissance is taking place 
today. For example, the present Asian revolution has brought a new interest 
in the affairs of the world, a new sense of history, and a new concept of man. 
These issues have produced a theological renewal within the ancient reli- 
gions. They are also attempting to adapt their practices to modern conditions 
in order to make them acceptable to the common man. There is evident 
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today a new interest in missionary outreach and the propagation of these 
ancient faiths in other parts of the world. In certain sections of the people, 
this religious awakening has been expressed in religious fanaticism. In others, 
especially among the liberals, it has taken the form of religious tolerance 
based on a syncretistic view of religions. 

In ancient Asian society, religion is intimately and inseparably related to 
culture and social organization. As some people try to perpetuate this tradi- 
tion even in the changing conditions of political and social life, many conflicts 
arise. The problem becomes terribly acute in countries which have more than 
one religion and cultural tradition. What part should religion play in the 
present-day social, economic, and political life of the people ? What should 
be the relation between religion and state? How can national unity be con- 
solidated in a country of religious diversity and cultural pluralism ? 

Four attempts to resolve these problems can be seen in the Asian scene. 
Pakistan has declared itself a theocratic state based on Islam. Thailand does 
not call itself a theocratic state, but it wants to consider Buddhism as the 
national religion. Indonesia considers that it is one of the primary respon- 
sibilities of the state to care for the religious welfare of its people, but believes 
this should be undertaken so as to guarantee fairness and equality to all 
religions within the nation. India believes in a secular state, which is not 
opposed or indifferent to religion, but which does not assume any responsibility 
for the religious welfare of its people, nor make any discrimination on a 
religious basis. 


Conclusion 


It is at such a critical stage in the history of Asia that the Christian Church 
and the Student Christian Movements are called to carry out the mission 
of Christ. Christians in Asia are as much involved in the present revolution 
as any other members of Asian society. But the Christian sees in the present 
revolutionary changes not only the human factors and historical forces, but 
also the mighty hand of God, judging, creating, and redeeming. Therefore 
he is called to responsible participation in the revolution which is determining 
the very course of history. He is bold enough to participate in it, as he finds 
that Jesus Christ, the Lord of history, is already actively present in it. The 
WSCE conference at Rangoon declared this fact and called Christians, parti- 
cularly Christian students, in Asia to discern the presence of God in the 
present changes and to participate responsibly in the mission of him who is 
the Lord of the Asian revolution. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


The Student Christian Movement in Hong Kong is co-operating with 
World University Service to build up a small reference library for the college 
students there, especially those from colleges which do not have a library. 


The SCM is responsible for a collection of books on religion, and would 
be most grateful for contributions of suitable books from other SCMs. 
These should be sent to: The Rev. Matthew Fong, Student Christian Center, 
23 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong, BCC. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Witness in a “De-Christianized” 
Continent 


Is Latin America a de-Christianized continent ? Certainly not in the objec- 
tive sense: Christ has neither left nor has he been evicted from Latin America. 
He remains the Lord and Redeemer of the continent, the Maker of its history, 
and this is the most important truth about it. In another sense, the term, 
‘de-Christianization’, is ambiguous. It suggests a time when the continent was 
Christian. Although it is true that Latin America does not know its Lord, 
it is not true that the Christian gospel has ever in the past been accepted or 
that it has penetrated the life of Latin America... 

Latin American secularism, a revolt against the Church and religion, has 
certain characteristics : 1) It is not born out of disillusionment or frustration, but 
out of a sense of hopefulness for the future. Religion is too heavy a burden 
to carry on the journey to a better world. 2) Latin American secularism is open, 
mobile, still fluid. It is suspicious of ready-made progress. It does not want to 
be tied down to a ‘ religion’. 3) It is determined to achieve its full human dignity, 
a goal closely related to economic and social welfare in the modern world. 
Nothing in his history teaches the Latin American to associate that dignity with 
the name of Christ.? 


The Student Christian Movements in Latin America live and witness in 
university communities which are caught up both in the hope for the future 
and in what we call secularization. The background of their efforts to be 
ministers of reconciliation for Jesus Christ is the turmoil and promise of a 
continent whose people still suffer from age-old want and oppression, people 
who have begun the mighty struggle to right the wrongs and bring into being 
a new Latin America. SCM members are involved in the total revolution 
of their time and seek ways to witness relevantly to Jesus Christ in their 
situations. 

One of the most important facts about this large area is its great diversity, 
the extremes of contrast to be seen within it. Although united by the Spanish 
language (except in Brazil where Portuguese is spoken, and the West Indies 
where English is the common language) and by a broad cultural tradition, 
it is not uniform. On the one hand, one sees striking differences in the history 
of colonization in the various countries ; on the other, great variety of natural 
resources and their exploitation. The contrasts in climate and the enormous 
area covered create diversity both of problems and of reactions to them. 
Of almost anything which is said of the continent, its exact opposite is also 
true. In the area as a whole, however, the modern world sees some common 
characteristics, and Latin Americans themselves speak, if not of their similarity 
to each other, of their sense of solidarity. 


1 This and other quotations in the article are from the address of Miguez Bonino, 
“Witness in a De-Christianized Continent”, given at the WSCF World Teaching 
Conference in Strasbourg, July 1960. 
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The most spectacular example of a country in total revolution is Cuba, 
whose victorious revolt against dictatorship is still in the early stages of 
building a new form of common life. Other countries share still the burden 
of dictatorships, as in Paraguay and the Dominican Republic. In several 
countries, recently formed governments struggle to find solutions to critical 
economic and social problems created during long periods of dictatorship, as 
in Argentina, Bolivia, and Colombia. In still others, like Brazil and Mexico, 
there is another form of total revolution, where the chief problem is to develop 
political and social structures to meet the demands for rapid industrialization 
and economic development. In all of Latin America there is much nation- 
alism and a yearning for dignity and identity in the family of nations. 
Especially among secondary and university students, enthusiasm for the 
development of the nation in all its manifold aspects claims supporters, and 
these students often find the balance of political power in their hands. 

What is the role of the SCMs? How are they to live amidst the rapid 
changes, in such a way as to point to Jesus Christ? What word are they 
called to speak among the many voices raised in support of various ideologies ? 

Everywhere poverty continues to be a major problem. In rural areas, 
land exhaustion and primitive agricultural methods, recurrent floods or 
droughts or both, create periodic crises in which scores of people die of 
starvation. In the cities there are drastically inadequate facilities to accommodate 
the enormous waves of migration from rural lands, and people live without 
homes, or jobs, or food. Government resources are pitifully small, faced 
with the tremendous need. In such situations, family patterns and cohesion 
collapse, delinquency and vice are rampant, and many who came with hope 
lapse into cynicism or hopelessness. 

Educational facilities cannot keep pace with the growing needs. Illiteracy 
continues to be one of the most serious concerns facing all areas. 
In Brazil up to sixty per cent of the population and in Colombia forty 
per cent cannot read or write, and the figures are almost certainly higher for 
other countries. 

One of the most distressing problems, often neglected, is the situation of 
the Indians, who are the group which has least benefitted from the beginnings 
of industrialization. In Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Brazil, this part of the 
population still lives in incredible poverty, disease, and ignorance, and their 
plight is cause for many uneasy consciences. 


“People live without homes’ — but low-rent apartments are replacing slums 
in some areas (Venezuela) 
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Many voices promise solutions for these problems. Demagogues of the 
right and of the left vie for the people’s loyalty. Communism seems to some, 
including many intellectuals and students, to offer the only disciplined effort 
capable of dealing with so many difficulties. Others have lost hope in tra- 
ditional democratic patterns and call for benevolent dictatorship by the 
military, again in the search for discipline and organization. Many wonder 
if there is time to develop stable democratic institutions capable of effective 
action, in a situation where 100 or 200 years of economic and social develop- 
ment must be accomplished in ten or twenty years. 


What is the situation of the churches and of the SCMs in the midst of these 
realities? The Christian Church is slowly waking up to its responsibilities. Roman 
Catholicism is manning its lines with an increasing number of national and foreign 
priests, and by teaching, publications, and other means, endeavouring to put 
the knowledge of the foundations of the Catholic faith within the reach of the 
faithful and to offer a live and meaningful alternative to the secularist faiths. 

Protestantism has been for one century in Latin America. It numbers five 
or six millions, and grows very rapidly. Some of its basic characteristics are: 
1) an insistence on the urgent need for personal decision in response to the preach- 
ing of the gospel; ... 2) the feeling of joyous possession. Latin American 
Protestantism is characterized by a doxological mood ;... 3) a kind of narrowness 
of the gospel. ‘When a preacher knows that Jesus Christ died for him, he already 
knows all the theology he needs.’ 


This narrowness is mirrored in the “‘biblicism’’ of the churches, which is not 
so much a dogmatic position as the absolute foundation of all Christian life. 
There is a mistrust of theology and liturgy as distracting attention from the 
gospel. There is also a strong tendency to flight from the world, both in 
worship, where traditional Christian symbols are abolished, and in a strict 
moralism with regard to Christian living. 


Protestant churches in Latin America are thus characterized by a deep 
evangelical spirit coupled with a rejection of the world in many forms. Students 
and others who have caught a wider vision of the biblical faith are now voicing 
their need for a strong theological base, which will make it possible for them 
to live profoundly in the world and in the university alongside their fellows, 
but with a life and message which bring something creative and hopeful to 
that life. Perhaps the greatest struggle at present in all the SCMs is to develop 
that theological perspective and with it forms of life in which to express it. 


“Educational facilities cannot keep pace with the growing needs’ — but there 
are some ultra-modern schools (Belo Horizonte, Brazil) 


The Life and Mission of the Church project of the Federation has stimulated 
many to deeper thinking on this score. Here the need for SCM secretaries, 
publications in Spanish and Portuguese, leadership training conferences, and 
broad contacts both among Latin American Movements and with those of 
other parts of the world is critical, and serious problems of finance must 
begin to be solved. 

Ecumenical relations among Protestants in Latin America are only 
beginning in most places, and there are many suspicions to overcome. The 
SCMs, traditionally interdenominational, must overcome the suspicions of 
the churches in this matter, and at the same time deepen their own ecumenical 
fellowship. In all dimensions of their lives, the denominations must overcome 
isolation not only from the world but from one another. In some countries, 
such as Venezuela, Chile, and Brazil, large groups of immigrants have estab- 
lished “‘colonies” with their own churches, languages, and customs. There 
is a great need to draw these groups into fellowship with others. Especially 
among students and other young people of the churches, the separation along 
national lines must be replaced with a wider solidarity. 

The increasing work of the Intervarsity Fellowship is becoming a problem. 
How can SCMs maintain fellowship with these Christian students who have 
broken away from the SCMs, or have not been reached by them? How can 
they accept the judgment implied by this break upon their lives and programs, 
and at the same time call their fellow Christian students to a broader vision 
of the mission to the university? How can they avoid the disintegration of 
the united witness, in itself so small a drop in the ocean of academic life in 
Latin America ? How can churches be stimulated to give major help in the 
urgent task in the university without again creating disastrous divisions ? 

With regard to the Roman Catholic Church, the problems are even more 
difficult. Latin American Protestants remember persecution they or their 
parents have suffered in the past, and in some places like Colombia still suffer, 
and there is little desire on their part for an effort of rapprochement. In some 
places, like Nicaragua, Uruguay, and Brazil, there have been contacts between 
the SCMs and the Roman Catholic student movements, which promise fruitful 
relationships for the future. But there is still a great gulf between them, and 
in many places conditions make such contact unthinkable. In spite of all this 
and largely as a result of Federation experience elsewhere, many in the SCMs 
are seeking for contact and struggling for an open spirit in these encounters. 


The Christian Church in Latin America has to learn, in full solidarity, to 
‘plead with the world and for the world, the grace and power of God’. Its basic 
responsibility is to learn the road of the incarnation. As long as it lives isolated 
from the real life of Latin America, with its hopes, efforts, and failures, it will 
not be able to understand either the world or the Word — because the Lord 
wants to speak with the Church about the world, not about ourselves. The 
Church will have to learn a new ecumenism, which is not born out of mere 
confrontation of church with church, but of the dialogue of the churches as they 
try to fulfil their task of witnessing faithfully and meaningfully in the world: 
encounter in mission. The Church has to learn a new language in which it can 
tell Latin America that Christ is its secret strength, the meaning and the judgment 
of its hopes and dreams. But it must do this without forgetting the basic elements 


of personal awareness, joy, and commitment which have shaped our existence 
as evangelical Christians. 
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The realization of its guilt has created a strong inferiority complex in 
Europe, a complete reversal from the traditional European arrogance which 
looked on Europe as the centre of the world. Europe has not yet fi ully accepted 
its new role in the ‘family of continents”, and is still wasting its energies 
defending the remnants of its former ambiguous glory. Having lost, or better, 
been liberated from its role of political domination, it is in danger of missing 
the potentialities in the new situation. Two factors complicate the position 
of Europe. One is that the past cannot be quickly forgotten, either inside 
or outside Europe. Moreover, it should not be forgotten : to forget the mistakes . 
of the past would be to shirk responsibility for them, and to fail to learn 
anything from them. To start completely anew would also mean, as it has 
in Eastern Europe, to cut loose from all traditions, both good and bad. But 
how are we to keep the best, without prolonging the life of outdated, un- 
healthy, and dangerous structures ? 

The other even more complex factor which prevents Europe from taking 
its place as a partner in the world is that it has not been able to handle its 
own internal problems. The most obvious evidence of this inner crisis is 
the so-called iron curtain which is drawn right through the heart of Europe. 
The time seems long past when some idealists and Christians thought Europe 
would be able to build a bridge between the two power blocs. Through 
military pacts and economic treaties, Eastern and Western Europe are closely 
tied to one or the other of these blocs, and see their future security and progress 
as linked to that of the United States on the one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other. Berlin, which some thought was called to be the world capital 
of co-existence, has become an assembly point for spies and the symbol of 
our failure to find a lasting solution. Both parts of Europe look for help from 
outside, rather than working to bridge the deep chasm between them. Plans 
have actually been proposed by Europeans on both sides, but they have never 
received the necessary support. All relations which Europe, both East and 
West, has with other parts of the world are coloured by one or another ideology. 
Europe’s internal problems also get mixed up with communism and anti- 
communism : the East blames capitalism for everything that is wrong, and 
the West blames communism. Those in the West who oppose the armament 
race and atomic weapons are suspected of being fellow-travellers ; those in 
the East who want to maintain some of the traditional achievements of liberal 
democracy are accused of working for the restoration of capitalism. 

Another handicap for Europe is that it has never achieved any historical 
unity ; on the contrary, to the already existing differences of language, culture, 
and tradition, has been added the hostility created by so many European 
“civil wars”. Today all attempts to build European unity are either entirely 
eastern or entirely western. It is doubtful whether they can help to overcome 
old differences and hostilities, for they are held together mainly by the fear 
of communism or anti-communism. 

_ The younger generation in Europe is in general tired of ideologies. Mate- 
rialism is growing among them and a pragmatic outlook is the rule. They 
are not willing to accept responsibility for the errors and omissions of their 
fathers, but at the same time they lack guidance and imagination to cope 
with the ethical and spiritual rootlessness into which the crisis of European 
traditions and guiding principles has led them. Their scepticism protects them 
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from the enthusiasm for slogans and “isms”, but not always from failure 
to act responsibly in a given situation. 

Working for a responsible society in Europe has quite a different meaning 
than in Asia or Africa. Europe belongs to the one-third of mankind which 
has eighty per cent of the world’s income. In Europe there is one medical 
doctor for every 1,000 people, in Asia for every 6,800, and in Africa for 
every 9,100. The average life expectancy of Europeans is sixty or more years ; 
of Asians only thirty-five years, especially because of the high death rate 
among young children. Nevertheless, Europe should not forget that it includes 
countries with a relatively low standard of living, especially in the south — 
Spain, Portugal, southern Italy, Greece, and Yugoslavia. And Europe also 
has a responsibility towards uprooted people, refugees, and unemployed. 
While the primary social task of Europe is to work towards a responsible 
society, material progress and social security, though positive values, should 
not be the ultimate aim. The problems of man in a highly industrialized 
society ought not to be overlooked. The role of organized groups and their 
relations must be studied. And finally, increased help, which is effective yet 
not humiliating, must be given to under-developed countries, but not as a 
hidden form of a new imperialism. 

Christianity has fallen into disrepute along with European ideas and actions. 
Europe has been a Christian continent ; it is now in a post-Christian era. 
Not only its working class but also its intellectuals are alienated from the 
Church and completely secularized. The pact between throne and altar has 
vitiated the Christian tradition. In some parts of Europe, especially in the 
East, the separation of Church and state has liberated the Church. The 
scientific revolution, which is still going on, has destroyed old mythological 
conceptions of the world, and has created systematic atheism in the East and 
the practical atheism of the West, as for example among scientists who almost 
inevitably work as though God did not exist. This new situation of the Church 
in a secularized or even atheistic environment challenges it in many ways, 
and especially reveals its divisions as a disaster about which something must 
be done. 

After giving this not too optimistic picture of Europe, it must be added 
that it has many tasks in the world today, and that it has no time for despair. 
In order that Europe may accept its responsibilities, we ask students in other 
parts of the world to pray for the younger generation, including students : 


that they may seek for peaceful co-existence between East and West; 

that they may discover a new social order which respects the humanity 
of man; 

that they may strive for reconciliation and de-ideologization ; 

that they may rid themselves of national pride and European arrogance ; 

that they may be willing to help unselfishly less developed countries outside 
Europe ; 

that they may see modern atheism as a challenge to discover anew what 
it means that God died for the godless ; 

that they may work for the end of the union between Church and political 
power ; 

that they may work for the unity of the Church. 
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Heritage 


Ne America is sometimes considered a part of the static West. Though 
this continent has seen many revolutions, and has been the source 
of others in many places, today this revolutionary heritage is sometimes 
looked at with a certain sense of embarrassment because the term “revolution” 
has now been identified with those movements and nations which seem to 
threaten that which America epitomizes — wealth, security, “‘the American 
way of life’. And yet this indigenous revolutionary spirit still lives, even 
though it may not be expressed in a coherent, politically identifiable form. 
Myrdal, in his study, The American Dilemma, pointed out that the tendency 
to complacency is constantly running counter to the revolutionary ideals of 
the American heritage and produces, for instance in regard to race, conflict, 
tension, and contradiction within American society. The recent political 
campaign in which the question of movement and change played such an 
important role can only be understood when it is realized that behind what 
may have appeared to the outsider as a superficial issue lay those unresolved 
fears that America has ceased to fulfil her traditional pioneering position as 
the great libertarian democracy. 


This points to the fact that though America has historically made change 
almost an absolute value, in the present situation, because change has been 
thought of in such narrow and parochial categories, for example, solely in 
terms of economic growth or social mobility, this revolutionary ideology 
has not been translated into terms which are intelligible to outsiders or really 
relevant to the problems of change which are being met in other cultures, 
societies, or historical situations. It raises the question as to whether America 
has a basic criterion of change which can provide an ideological bridge between 
this revolutionary heritage and the revolutionary change in other places today, 


not to speak of the crucial problems of internal change which America faces 
at the present time. 


This all comes back to the Church, because it is popularly assumed that 
the American heritage has its roots in the Christian tradition. And the churches 
are inclined to view themselves as both the guardians of this tradition and the 
avant-garde of spiritual progress. Therefore the present situation of reappraisal 
poses a crisis for the Christian community. Christian students in particular 
sometimes wonder whether the institutional church, which has become so 
identified with the status quo and is so implicated in the present social and 
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_ political structures and vested interests, can provide the challenge or perspective 
through which all this can be evaluated and criticized. 

But fortunately there are still areas where the issues are so sharply posed 
that taking sides is unavoidable, and welcome signs of the radical nature 
of the Christian tradition are exposed, almost, it sometimes seems, against 
the will and desire of the churches or even of the Christian community. This 
can be seen particularly clearly in the present race conflict, in which Christian 
students have played a notable role of leadership through such things as sit-in 
strikes, protest meetings, and other demonstrations for civil rights. Thus the 
race problem has an importance far beyond the immediate issues at stake. 
It is a test of the capacity of American society to be faithful to its classic revo- 
lutionary heritage. And it has the great value of helping America to take 
an understanding attitude towards the revolutionary upheavals in other 
countries. The internal complacency arising from economic prosperity and 
social contentment is radically challenged by every race disturbance or sit-in 
strike. 


Thus this revolutionary heritage is being deepened by the present struggles. 
The old heritage was fundamentally optimistic, with a deep faith in inevitable 
progress and the essential goodness of human nature. Today it has become 
evident that political and economic progress, or even so-called “spiritual” 
progress measured in terms of bigger and better churches, do not guarantee 
social righteousness. The deepening of the revolutionary tradition comes when 
it is realized that, as Niebuhr says, evil rides in on the back of good. This 
is made painfully clear to the American student who begins to become aware 
that not only does America’s wealth create new problems at home which 
require change, but it also makes America an island of security in a world 
of instability based on poverty, social inequality, and political revolution. 


The thoughtful Christian student is frustrated by the realization that, 
whatever his good intentions, the very fact of being “‘American” means he is 
looked upon as a representative of conservatism and the established power 
of the prosperous and politically dominant West. If he finds difficulties in 
expressing his revolutionary spirit within American society, in comparison 
to the leading role that his fellow students have played in some of the “‘younger”’ 
nations of the world, he is doubly discomforted when he tries to see how 
he can play an effective part in the revolutionary changes taking place on a 
world scale. He feels a further embarrassment when he sees that his own 
nation often appears to be the representative of the anti-revolutionary spirit 
and the chief support of the old order in many places. 


When he looks at the traditional Christian channel for expressing concern 
for the whole world — the missionary movement — he is disturbed to discover 
that the missionary enterprise itself has not fully transcended its historical 
origins as a Western-initiated, Western-supported, and Western-dominated 
concern. And he has discovered, as at the Strasbourg Conference, that missions 
have often been unaware of the social, political, and economic context of 
their work. 

It should be pointed out that, though Canada is part of North America, 
and in certain respects even more dynamic than the United States at present, 
it has escaped the more spectacular tensions which have been felt to the south, 
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partly because it is relatively free of the taint of economic imperialism, and — 
in the student world is more identified ideologically and intellectually with the 
university spirit of the British Isles, with its history of involvement in world 
affairs and its part in the development of new forms of world community 
through the Commonwealth. In the other direction, though Mexico is looked 
upon in many parts of the world as one of the great examples of revolutionary 
change and spirit, it is scarcely considered by the other North Americans 
as part of the same continent — it is just another “‘good neighbour’. It is 
only in the contemporary period that North Americans have discovered that 
they have within their own continent the present world revolutionary tension — 
Guatemala, Cuba, Panama are all situations which challenge the stereotype 
of America as a whole as an area of fundamental conservatism, and challenge 
the provincial isolationism of the United States, which would sometimes like 
to assume that the continent is its private preserve. The encounter between 
the students of the United States and those of Latin America on the question 
of Cuba at the Strasbourg Conference was a hopeful sign that the Student 
Christian Movement is ahead of the Church and the nations in understanding 
the interrelatedness of their continents, and, in this way, the involvement of 
the whole world in the revolutionary movements of our day. 

In our relations with other nations around the world, we are sensitive 
to the suspicions and resentments that surround us on all sides. Many believe 
these suspicions are exaggerated and to some degree inconsiderate, but as 
many of us are ready to confess personal and national guilt in bringing them 
upon ourselves. However, the confession is mixed with the pathos of ignorance, 


There are now nearly 4,000,000 college students in the USA ; it is expect 


— in that we do not rightly know what ought or can be done about them. Some 

_ doubtless hope that new and better foreign policies may now come into being 

_ following the election of a national administration and congress giving a 
_ strong majority to what is known as the Democratic Party. For the past eight 
years we have had a Republican president and a Democratic majority in 
both houses of Congress. While it is by no means warranted in all respects, 
Republicans are generally believed to be the ‘“‘conservatives’” and Democrats 
the “liberals” in our political life. The hope for an alleviation of international 
tensions simply because “‘liberals’’ are in power in our nation is most certainly 

a vain one. The complexities of our relations with other nations and the 
burden of bigness and prosperity cannot be overcome merely by a change in 
political administration. Some of us can foresee only a time of travail from 
which we can in no wise free ourselves, and we must ask Christians elsewhere 
in the world to pray for us. 

We need forgiveness for our callousness in dealing with others whose 
governments, philosophy, and mode of life differ from our own; for our 
heedless affluence, which blinds us to the needs of starving, homeless, and 

_ suffering millions ; for the inhumanity of “loving things and using people” ; 
for investing our political creeds with salvatory attributes; for pursuit of 
only personal and national goals, and for impersonal detachment from our 
neighbours at home and abroad. 

We need God’s grace for wisdom to understand the times in which we live, 

_ for courage to speak and live with other people in peace and concord, and for 
love so we may call every man our brother. 


0 there will be 7,000,000 ; some believe the number will rise to 10,000,000 


The modern face of Beirut... 


MIDDLE EAST 


Christian Life and Witness 


There are three types of people who may write about a given region : 
the native, the expert, and the visitor. This article is the work of a visitor, 
written with much fear and trembling. 


\ \ Tuaat comes to mind when we say Middle East ? oil ? refugees ? Nasser ? 

Holy Land? Islam? or something else? And how shall we define 
the area? If ethnically as Arab, then what about the Turks or the Copts 
or the Armenians ? If by religious confession as Islamic, then what of Druidism, 
the ancient churches (monophysite and orthodox), the Protestant bodies, and 
Judaism ? 

We no doubt must forego all efforts to force the “Middle East’’ under some 
one rubric, and in our intercessions for the area embrace the complexities 
and varieties which abound and which seem irreducible. We must be content 
to designate by “Middle East” a certain group of countries, remembering 
that they are constituted of very diverse peoples. 

There are Christians in these lands, usually minorities and always divided, 
but none the less surviving the centuries of Muslim domination and the series 
of Western “interventions” from the Crusades to 1958. And, not to be for- 
gotten, there are perhaps as many as 40,000 Arab Christians remaining in 
the state of Israel. 

To pray concretely for the Church in the Middle East is to pray for churches. 
The actual or hypothetical visitor in the area receives a growing impression 
of this division, an impression climaxed by the spectacle of Jerusalem. How 
the Lord must weep for the present-day Jerusalem ! 
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. and the face of the eternal refugee 


It is not only that the Orthodox world is divided from the ancient contro- 
versies into those who are called monophysite and those who are not. Every 
ancient Orthodox community is divided into at least three branches: there 
is the Uniat schism, the Protestant-ized section, and what remains in the 
middle. The divisions among the Orthodox are severe. But we must add 

to the picture this further threefold fragmentation which obtains for Copts, 
Armenians, Syrians, ef al. 

And the story of the little Protestant churches is not simple. In the first 
place, of course, is the fact that the number of former Muslims in the Protestant 
bodies is negligible. They are essentially of Orthodox origin. True, they are 
now churches of some generations of existence, but the nature of their begin- 
ning is not to be forgotten. 

There was a time when Protestant work in the Middle East was governed 
quite closely by comity agreements. Now even this is qualified by two factors 
and threatened by a third. The Jewish war scattered thousands of Arab 
Christians without respect for the old lines of comity. And at the same time 
the missionary activity of Western Protestant bodies which never were party 
to the comity agreements has become intense in recent decades. (And surely 
it is too much to expect of the ordinary citizen of the Middle East that he 
will appreciate the precious differences between the Anglicans and the Southern 
Baptists.) The new third threat to the old neatness is not peculiar to the 
Middle East : the forces of world confessionalism. 

Many more lines need to be drawn before a whole picture is sketched, 
but these few paragraphs may suggest something of the situation of the People 
of God in the Middle East. The meaning of it all may come to life if we 
take the case of a particular fellow Christian for whom we are to pray. Think, 
for example, of a young Copt. Suppose he is thirty years old. Baptized in 
the Coptic Orthodox Church, he was educated and thoroughly nurtured in a 
Protestant and American school, all during the British regime. Now he is 
a young professional citizen of modern Egypt, which is to say, Arab and Moslem 
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Egypt. Now it is as a person whose life has been subject to so many. forces — 
and influences that he stands as a member of the Church Universal, trying 
to discern the will of God for himself and for his nation. Who is he ? Whose 
voice does he hear and obey ? 

When we come to look at some other aspects of the Middle East, we may 
be struck first by the very strenuous efforts to mould and solidify an entity 
called “‘the Arab world”. The existence of such different dissidents from this 
program as Turkey, Israel, and Lebanon only intensifies the determination 
of those who see the only hope for the region to lie in Arab solidarity. The 
problems for the Christian minorities, which seem either ethnically or by 
ecclesiastical connection to be disqualified from full citizenship in such a world, 
are self-evident. To what lengths may one go to demonstrate his identification 
with the legitimate aspirations of his country? It is one thing to learn to 
live under the old Turkish millet system as separate and virtually self-sufficient 
minority communities. It is another to be told that in the new unified national 
societies there is no reason to educate or to employ those who vary from the 
norm of the new citizen. 

Many of the obstacles in the way of those who work for the new shape 
of the Middle East are by no means peculiar to these countries. To begin 
with, as modern states all these nations are extremely young and have the 
immense and immediate problems confronting any new nation. Lebanon, 
the only country in the area with a majority Christian population, dates its 
national independence from 1943. The present Kingdom of Jordan, carved 
out somewhat arbitrarily, was established in 1950. Egypt as a republic is 
seven years old. 

Moreover, all these new states, in common with much of Asia and Africa, 
find that they must come to a sudden maturity in an international climate 
profoundly divided by the East-West power struggle. The Middle East itself is 
divided into those countries (such as Jordan) which, for the sake of immediate 
economic and political survival or for other reasons, have aligned themselves 
with one side in the struggle, and those countries which feel sufficiently strong 
or courageous to gamble with the delicate course of neutrality. The drama 
of the Aswan Dam illustrates the tremendous pressures on any neutralist 
country, so long as it is economically absolutely dependent on aid from one 
or both of the power blocs in order to achieve purely national development. 

The demands facing any nation struggling to move from feudal to industrial 
age and from colonial or protectorate to independent status are often magnified 
in the Middle East by the arbitrariness of national boundaries and incredibly 
imbalanced economies. It is said of one country in the Middle East that its 
economy is sustained principally in three ways: Western aid, tourism, and 
money sent back to families by nationals living and working in other lands. 
It is difficult to push through needed social reforms and to establish independent 
political institutions when dependent on such quixotic resources. And the 
need for those countries living in total dependence on the fabulous oil revenues 
to use that income in the long-range interests of the whole country is clear, 
but not always acted upon by those in present power and personal prosperity. 

There is, therefore, in this Arab world the atmosphere of an emergency, 
a mood compounded of excitement and hope and apprehension. Look at the 
pride of the Egyptian in his cottons now completely manufactured by Egyptians 
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in Egypt. Look at the modern face of Beirut. But look also at the frustration 
of the land-locked Jordanian, and look at the face of the eternal refugee. 

This situation of emergency, this crisis of action produced by the magnitude 
of the tasks and the shortness of the time, affects the Christian in ways he 
never dreamed of. Take the place of women in society. Has he (she) a dis- 
tinctive contribution or has the assimilation to Muslim mores been so complete 
that the predicament is identical? Take the question of prophetic social 
responsibility. Can this be made to live again, or have the centuries of near- 
ghetto existence bound us with a traditionalism which holds every feature 
of life to be unchangeable and outside criticism? Take the young state of 
Israel. Can the citizen of an Arab nation be asked to pursue a Christian 
position on this question? Take the question of the Protestant and Catholic 
schools which cover the Middle East. What will it mean when the state 
has taken them all ? 

Finally, a word must be said as to Islam and the modern Middle East. 
Like Christianity it is both diverse and divided. The fact that Islam in Lebanon 
is of the Shiite sect has no small bearing on the coolness of that country 
towards all projects for a politically united Arab world. In Turkey may be 
seen a non-aggressive Islam with an essentially secular state. In Egypt the 
Friday congregations overflow the mosques on to the streets, and it does 
not hurt one’s career to be a good Muslim. 

As was said, a century of Protestant missions in the Middle East has not 
awakened a response to the Christ among the Muslim multitudes. The ancient 
churches manifest the power of God in that they survive in the midst of those 
multitudes. One hears more talk of the “‘mission to Islam’’ outside the Middle 
East than in it. We may pray for a commitment and a way forward to be 
found in this, but humbly. 

Now it would be quite wrong to take the impression that the various 
Christian peoples in the Middle East have set themselves over against the 
dominant trends in the social and political life of the area. To the contrary, the 
great majority of Christians — whatever their ethnic or ecclesiastical ties — 
are proud of the new dignity and power of their nations and have dedicated 
themselves to working with the new regimes in the attack on the Middle 
East’s ancient problems of disease, under-employment, agrarian reform, etc. 

An even more serious mistake would be to miss the fact that God has 
anticipated our intercessions for the churches in the Middle East. The para- 
graphs above are heavy with the marks of history, the marks of division and 
complexity and of disabilities. But ours is a living God and he has bestowed 
lavish signs of new life on his people in these lands. There are student groups 
struggling very seriously to find a Christian foundation for man-women 
relationships in modern Arab society. There are many men and women 
hard at work on the questions of Christian responsibility in and for a changing 
society. And any person who believes that the Bible is neglected or that true 
spiritual life is dead in the ancient churches simply does not know the facts. 
A visit to a chapter of the Orthodox Youth Movement in Lebanon or worship 
with a Coptic congregation in Cairo will show what spirituality, Bible, and 
tradition may combine to inspire. When we pray for the Middle East, we 
pray for churches in which the Spirit is at work, the same Spirit who gives 


us our life. 
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An Order of Worship for the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


February 19, 1961 


Note: This service is offered as a suggestion for use by student Christian 
groups meeting together in response to the Call to Prayer issued by the Officers 
of the WSCF. It is only a suggestion, and groups are free to use it in any way 
they wish, to alter it, or even to make use of a different service altogether. Some, 
however, may wish to follow this order in the knowledge that other Christian 
students in different parts of the world will be praying the same prayers. Appro- 
priate hymns are to be chosen by each group. 

This service includes portions with responses. The parts to be said by the 
congregation are given in capital letters. 

This service, or a similar one, is to be included in the revised edition of the 
Federation book of prayers, Venite Adoremus II, which is now in preparation, 
so comments or suggestions for improvements are urgently requested. 


The Reading of the Call to Prayer 
Invocation 


O sing unto the Lord a new song, for he hath done marvellous things. 


Hymn 
Adoration 


Almighty God, most blessed and most holy, before the brightness of 
whose presence the angels veil their faces, with lowly reverence and adoring 
love, we acknowledge thine infinite glory and worship thee, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, eternal Trinity. 


Blessing and honour and glory and power be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


Confession of sins 
Let us confess our sins before God. 


WE CONFESS TO GOD ALMIGHTY, THE FATHER, THE SON, AND THE HOLY 


SPIRIT, THAT WE HAVE SINNED IN THOUGHT, WORD, AND DEED, THROUGH 
OUR GRIEVOUS FAULT. 


THEREFORE WE PRAY GOD TO HAVE MERCY UPON US. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 

CHRIST HAVE MERCY UPON US. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 
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Declaration of forgiveness 
Jesus said: Your sins are forgiven. Go in peace. 


Petition 

O God, who in thy word hast declared that without thy Son we cannot 
be made whole, help us at all times to love all men, especially our fellow- 
students, and to forgive others, as he forgives us, who with thee, in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, lives and reigns, one God for ever. Amen. 


Hymn 


The reading of the Word 
Isaiah 63: 15 — 64: 4; 
Luke 18: 1-8. 


Sermon 
Offering 


Intercession 1 
Let us pray for the world, for the whole Church, and for students and 
teachers everywhere. 


SILENCE 


O Ruler of the nations, have mercy, and deliver us from war, from want, 
from disease, and from pride of power. 

O Thou who didst send thine only begotten Son to make for himself a 
new people, give unity to thy Church. 

O Thou who dost reconcile the world to thyself by the working of thy 
Spirit, grant to all mankind thy peace. 


For students everywhere, 


For the perplexed and sceptical : 
O LORD, HEAR US; 


For those unsettled by poverty, illness, military service: 
O LORD, HEAR US; 


For all who have been prevented from continuing their studies : 
O LORD, HEAR US; 


For students working in foreign lands: 
O LORD, HEAR US; 


1 Note : These prayers of intercession should be made as specific as possible, 
perhaps by direct reference to other Movements with which your Movement has 
had a special concern in the past year. Short periods of silence may be observed 


after each item. 
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For those who are friendless and badly housed : 
HEAR US, WE BESEECH THEE, O LORD. 


For the World Student Christian Federation and the Student Christian 
Movements of many countries : 


O LORD, WE PRAY ; 


For our friends in Asia, that they may witness to Christ’s freedom and unique 
Lordship : 
O LORD, WE PRAY ; 


For our friends in Africa, that they may live as reconciled brothers in the 
Church and preserve for their nations all that is good in the old ways and the 
new : 


O LORD, WE PRAY; 


For our friends in Australia, and the Pacific, that they may serve their neigh- 
bours in the north and learn from them : 


O LORD, WE PRAY; 


For our friends in Europe, that no divisions between nation and nation, or 
within nations, may separate them from each other : 


O LORD, WE PRAY ; 


For our friends in Latin America, that they may lead their contemporaries 
to discern the wisdom of God in Jesus Christ : 


O LORD, WE PRAY ; 


For our friends in North America, that barriers of discrimination among 
them may be done away in the Church: 


O LORD, WE PRAY; 


For teachers, whose work is hard, 
whose colleagues do not understand them, 
who are torn between ideology and truth, 
and for those who know and love their vocation: 


WE BESEECH THEE, O LORD ; 


For Student Christian Movements and for the Federation, we pray. 
Where our fellow-members are suffering, 
where they are persecuted and isolated, 
where they are uncertain and afraid, 
where they are in prison, 


O LORD, BE THEIR REFUGE AND STRENGTH. 
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wee doe 


For staff workers and office bearers, we pray. 
In their travels, 
in their silences and prayers, 
in their care for their colleagues and for students, 
in the provision they must make for the future, 


GRANT THEM THY BLESSING. 
O Lord, our God, continually pour out thy grace on all these for whom 


we pray ; comfort and refresh them, hearten and humble them, that they 
may serve thee with quiet minds to thy glory. Amen. 


Hymn 
Thanksgiving (the congregation standing) 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, 

FOR HIS GOODNESS ENDURETH FOR EVER. 
We give thanks to thee, O Lord God, Father almighty, together with thy Son, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. All nations offer 
praise and thanksgiving unto thee, O Lord, from the rising of the sun unto 
the going down thereof, from the north and from the south, for great is thy 
name in all nations. 


For the fellowship that thou hast given to us in the World Student Christian 
Federation : 
THANKS BE TO THEE. 
For calling us to be members one of another in gratitude, in witness, in hard- 
ship, and in joy: 
THANKS BE TO THEE. 
For the hope of the new life and new unity within the Church of Christ : 
THANKS BE TO THEE. 
For the dead in Christ and for our communion with them in knowledge of 
the Resurrection : 
THANKS BE TO THEE. 
For the coming of thy Kingdom: 
THANKS BE TO THEE. 
God of our Fathers and our God, 


WE PRAISE THY GLORIOUS NAME. 
OUR FATHER... 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost be with us all ever more. Amen. 
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WSCF 
ECUMENICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 


The Ecumenical Assistance Program 
of the WSCF was begun immediately 
after World War II in the form of grants 
to Movements and individuals for reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction. The second 
important stage came with the sudden 
rise of new Movements as a result of 
political and social revolutions in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. The Federa- 
tion transferred its attention from relief 
and reconstruction work, which was 
almost completed, to the assistance of 
these new Movements. Hence it has 
become an_ ever-growing fellowship 
among SCMs all over the world, and 
a constant stimulus to Christian students 
in countries where no SCM exists, to 
create their own Movements. 

This list of projects has been approved 
by the WSCF Executive Committee as 
particularly worthy of support. How- 
ever, this appeal should not lead any 
group or person contributing to the 
Federation international program to 
discontinue or reduce this general 
contribution, but only to help to secure 
additional funds. We should also 
emphasize that the amount requested for 
any Movement is only a part of its total 
budget. 


India, Ceylon, and USA 


AFRICA 


WSCF REGIONAL PROGRAM 


Federation Secretary : $13,500. This 
request includes the salary, travel, and 
office expenses of Inga-Brita Castrén, 
WSCF Secretary for Africa, and funds 
for the first Leadership Training Course © 
for Central, Southern, and Eastern 
Africa, and Madagascar, to be held at 
Mindolo Ecumenical Centre, Northern 
Rhodesia, in January 1961. 


Regional Staff Meeting: $2,000. A 
consultation is being planned for 1961 
to give the staff of African SCMs an 
opportunity to consider together the 
nature of their mission in the university 
communities of that continent. 


Travelling Secretary for French-speak- 
ing West Africa and Madagascar : 
$ 3,000. With growing needs in univer- 
sity and school communities in Africa, 
a request has come for these two re- 
gional secretaries. Trained staff is of 
the utmost importance in the develop- 
ment and growth of new SCMs. 


West African Study Project : $1,000. 
West African SCMs are producing a 
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_ series of study outlines in French and 
_ English for university and secondary 
school groups. During 1960 guides have 
been published on: Worship and Daily 
Living, The Christian and Family Life, 
Muslims and Christians, The Gospel 
and Islam, and Science and the Christian 
Faith. Ten more are planned for 1961 
on crucial issues being discussed in 
West African SCMs. 


African Students in France: $1,000. 
The Association Chrétienne des Etudiants 
Africains Protestants asks for assistance 
in its ministry to African students in six 
university centres of France. There are 
regional and national activities, and a 
bulletin maintains contacts among Afri- 
can Christian students. 


Malagasy Students in France : $ 1,650. 
The Malagasy Protestant Church organ- 
ized in France in 1959 is composed 
mainly of Malagasy students in that 
country, and a student pastor has been 
provided by the church in Madagascar. 
This grant would enable the Malagasy 
Movement to support the pastor and 
local work of four branches in France. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Ghana : $2,000. This request is for 
the salary and travel of the travelling 
secretary, the Rev. Ernest B. Stafford, 
of Gambia. He co-ordinates the work 
in forty branches, in the university 
college in Accra, in secondary schools, 
and teacher training colleges, which is 
carried on by volunteer secretaries. 
Their annual national conference is 
financed by participants. 


Liberia : $ 500. The National Student 
Christian Council of Liberia works in 
the University of Liberia, Cuttington 
College, and in high schools. In 1961 
there will be a leadership training course 
for high school groups, and this request 
is for travel for delegates and program 
expenses. 
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Nigeria: $1,000. The SCM of 
Nigeria is one of the strongest in Africa, 
with 180 local branches, in the University 
College in Ibadan and the leading 
technical and teacher training colleges 
and secondary schools, including some 
Muslim institutions. With the coming 
of independence on October 1, 1960, the 
SCM faces a tremendous challenge to 
equip students for Christian witness 
especially in the political area. The 
Canadian SCM has provided them with 
a secretary, and this request is for his 
partial support. 


Sierra Leone: $1,400. In the aca- 
demic year 1960-61, the Rev. Robert 
Geller is being loaned and supported as 
SCM Acting General Secretary by the 
Association of University Pastors of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA. 
He will work closely with the university 
college branches, will direct leadership 
training and study programs, and help 
prepare his successor, to be selected 
from within the Movement and partly 
supported by this request. 

South Africa : $3,000. The SCA has 
a total membership of 66,000 in five 
sections: English-speaking, Afrikaans- 
speaking, Bantu, Coloured, and Indian. 
This request is for the salary and extensive 
travel of a third travelling secretary for 
the Bantu section, whose membership 
now approaches 10,000 in 130 local 
branches. 


ASIA 


WSCF REGIONAL PROGRAM 


Federation Secretary: $5,000. A 
major and essential form of Federation 
service to Asian SCMs is the assignment 
to Asia of staff with a special budget for 
travel, to assist them in consolidating 
and expanding their work. 

Regional Staff Meeting: $3,500. 
There is need to bring together SCM 
Secretaries in Asia for consultation 


regarding regional conferences and fol- 
low-up of the Life and Mission of the 
Church project. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Burma : $900. The SCM of Burma 
works in seven university and college 
centres. It has a membership of over 800 
out of a student population exceeding 
20,000. Volunteer secretaries carry on 
the work in the local branches, which 
not only function without financial 
assistance, but also help support the 
national work. Their request is for the 
salary of the General Secretary, who 
organizes summer camps, plans worship 
and Bible study in the Movement, and 
prepares a newsletter. 


Ceylon: $700. This request is for 
help for a program of translating and 
printing SCM publications in the verna- 
cular, in addition to regular English- 
language publications. Because of 
increases in funds raised locally, their 
request will decrease to $500 in 1962 
and $ 300 in 1963. 


India: $14,500. In this country, 
with a student population of over one 
million, the activities of the SCM are 
extensive and very important. A national 
staff of five works out of the centre in 
Bangalore. The 110 local unions are 
directed by volunteer secretaries. The 
urgent need is for regional staff for each 
of the twelve provinces of India, with 
a salary and travelling allowance of 
$ 1,000. They also request $500 for an 
annual conference of secretaries and staff 
advisors, and $2,000 for the travel, 
salary, and house rent of two secretaries, 
one to work among university teachers, 
and the other for the Student Volunteer 
Movement and professional students’ 
work. 


Indonesia, $5,000. The Gerakan 
Mahasiswa Kristen Indonesia is organized 
and administered by students, and works 


in university and college centres stretched 


over 3,000 miles from east to west. The 
many local branches carry on with very 
little help from the national committee, 
but publications are needed to maintain 
contact among them. Other items in 
their request are for staff salaries and 
travel, office expenses, one national 
conference, meetings of branch chair- 
men, national study and regional con- 
ferences, and leadership training courses, 
all of which they consider vital for the 
life of their Movement. Half of their 
budget is raised locally. 


Japan: $10,000 over three years. 
The Japanese SCM has given particular 
emphasis to the Life and Mission of 
the Church program, and two study 
secretaries have been appointed to direct 
it. This common concern has brought 
the Student YMCA and YWCA closer 
to the churches in their ministry in 
university centres. Help is needed for 
periodicals, regional secretaries, publica- 
tions, and work among _ university 
professors. 


Korea : $2,500. The recently formed 
Korean Student Christian Council now 
co-ordinates the work of the Student 
YMCA and YWCA, and the SCM. 
Interest in the Life and Mission of the 
Church program has been stimulated by 
national conferences 


publications. 


This request is for the 


Nigeria and France 


and numerous " 


a. 


follow-up of the World Teaching Con- 
ference in Strasbourg through study 
committees, publications and conferen- 
ces, as well as for general publications 
and leadership training courses. 


Malaya: $4,000. There are many 
possibilities for student Christian work 
in Malaya, and this request is for the 
salary, housing, travel, and _ office 
expenses of a full-time General Secretary. 
In the meantime the students, with the 
help of Senior Friends, carry on activities 
in secondary schools, teacher training 
colleges, and universities. The Acting 
General Secretary is a medical doctor 
who is giving his services voluntarily. 


Okinawa : $1,000. A new request 
has come from this SCM for help in 
supporting a full-time secretary, and 
for a few publications and office expenses. 
This assistance would greatly encourage 
the Christian students of Okinawa. 


Pakistan : $1,400. Through the Ecu- 
menical Assistance Program, the SCM 
has had a full-time General Secretary 
for two years. Contacts have been 
made with new centres in West as well 
as in East Pakistan. Plans are now 
complete for the Triennial Conference 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, to be 
held in Pakistan at Christmas 1960. 
A young Pakistani graduate is being 
trained to become General Secretary in 


Korea, USA, and Europe 


the summer 1961. This request is for 
support of the present General Secretary 
and this new staff member. 


Philippines : $5,050. Seven major 
denominations have joined to support 
the new SCM. The final reorganization 
will take place in December 1960. Their 
needs include the salary of the General 
Secretary, rent, travel, conferences, and 
publications. 


KUROPE 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Austria: $1,200. This small SCM 
is in reality an international Movement, 
for it includes a group of Hungarian 
students in Vienna, a Norwegian group 
in Graz, and the majority of the members 
in Innsbruck are German. The SCM is 
co-operating with the Roman Catholic 
student group to help foreign students. 
The request is for the salary of a part- 
time General Secretary and for ecumen- 
nical contacts outside Austria. 


Belgium: $100. This is a_ small 
Movement, and its General Secretary 
gives his services voluntarily. They are 
asking for financial assistance for student 
weekend camps and for travel of Belgian 
students to SCM meetings abroad. 


Germany : $ 8,000. In order to main- 
tain regular encounters and the work 
in both parts of a divided country, the 
Evangelische Studentengemeinde in West 
Germany has to carry a considerable 
financial burden, in addition to its own 
needs. The presence of 20,000 foreign 
students in West Germany, and the 
possibility of their ecumenical encounter 
in Berlin with Studentengemeinde mem- 
bers trom both sides presents the Move- 
ment with challenging opportunities. 

Italy : $320. The local branches of 
the Movimento Cristiano Studenti are 
self-supporting. This request is for 
support of their national conference, 
through which they train leaders to carry 


on the work in the university centres, 
and for publications. 


Russian SCM outside Russia : $ 1,500. 
This Movement has branches in North 
America and Western Europe, parti- 
cularly in France. It has great ecume- 
nical significance as 
students of exiled Russian families and 
to an increasing number of Orthodox 
students in countries where their church 
isin a minority. Their annual conference 
with the British SCM is an important 
ecumenical event. The request is for a 
program of education, leadership train- 
ing, and evangelism. 


Orthodox Student Movement in Fin- 
land : $300. This small Movement also 
plays an important ecumenical role in 
relation to the WSCF. The request is 
for publication of a -bulletin and for 
participation in an annual conference 
with the SCM of Finland. Each year 
the two celebrate together the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. 


Spain and Portugal: $1,000. Small 
SCM groups exist in Lisbon and Porto. 
Help is needed to maintain ecumenical 
contacts between the Evangelical stu- 
dents of Spain and Portugal and their 
fellow Christian students in other parts 
of Europe. This grant would make 
possible their participation in ecumenical 
events and SCM activities in neigh- 
bouring countries. 


LATIN AMERICA 


WSCF REGIONAL 
PROGRAM 


WSCF Secretary : $4,500. Mauricio 
Lépez of Argentina continues his work 
as Federation Secretary for Latin 
America. As a result of frequent 
visitation to national Movements and 
the development of new groups, Federa- 
tion activity in Latin America has 


it ministers to — 


expanded greatly in recent years. The 

presence at the World Teaching Confer- 

ence at Strasbourg of a large delegation 

from Latin America was indicative of - 
the growing strength of SCM life on 

that continent. 


WSCF Secretary for Central America : 
$5,000. The Federation hopes to 
appoint a Secretary to stimulate the 
development of SCMs in Central Ame- 
rica. He would be responsible for 
developing work in Costa Rica, Panama, 
and Nicaragua, and for visitation of 
Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala. 
In all these countries there is a remarkable 
opportunity for Evangelical student work 
on an ecumenical basis. 


Testimonium : $1,100. This is a bi- 
lingual publication in Spanish and 
Portuguese, which serves the Uniao 
Crista de Estudantes do Brasil as well 
as all other SCMs in the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the continent. 


Hymn and Prayer Book, and Literature: 
$1,500. A combination volume in 
Spanish and Portuguese of Venite 
Adoremus I and Cantate Domino is to 
be published for SCM and general use 
in Latin America. 


Latin American Leaders’ Consultation: 
$ 3,000. A consultation is planned for 
1961 to give leaders of Latin American 
SCMs an opportunity to consider 
together the nature of their mission in 
the university communities of that 
continent. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Argentina : $2,000. A new publica- 
tions project is envisaged by this SCM 
to provide program and study materials 
for student groups and books for the 
intellectual élite of the university centres 
of Latin America. A portion of the 
funds requested is for the support of a 
part-time Secretary and for a national 
conference of Christian students. 
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Bolivia: $400. The SCM is giving 
priority in 1961 to an Indian Community 
Service Project, with 25-30 students 
participating in each of the two-week 
sessions. In a country where 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Indians, the 
SCM feels called to such activities as 
constructing sanitary facilities in the 
villages, instructing Indians in sanitation 
and health, and teaching them to make 
bricks. This grant would cover travel 
and partial living costs of student 
participants. 


Brazil: $1,500. In the dynamic 
period of growth and change through 
which Brazil is passing, the Uniao 
Crista de Estudantes faces tremendous 
opportunities. The great expansion of 
work among secondary school students 
in the last year resulted in forty new 
groups, scattered from the extreme 
northeast of Brazil to the extreme south, 
and they are in great need of direct 
assistance from the SCM _ Secretaries. 
There is special need for a bulletin for 
schools work to include news of the 
groups and articles by students engaged 
in Christian witness in schools. Two 
university consultations will be held in 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, where 
there are 30 active groups of Christian 
students, and travel grants are needed 
for some students. 


Chile : $2,700. Siegwart Berendes of 
Germany, the present General Secre- 
tary of the Movimiento Estudiantil 
Cristiano, began his work in January 
1960. One important phase of his work 
is to bridge the gap between the Chilean 
students and those in the newer European 
communities. In 1961 Arturo Chacon 
will return from studying in Canada to 
become Associate General Secretary. 
The request is for support of the staff 
and for program expenses. 


Colombia : $500. This very new and 
small SCM is concerned about its 


mission in the university, the relationship 
between the SCM and the Church, the 
significance of ecumenism in the SCM, 
and leadership training. There are 
student Christian groups in five university 
centres, and a national committee has 
been established to chart future SCM 
work. The request is for the travel 
of the part-time Secretary in a country 
where university communities are far 
apart. 


Cuba : $ 500. In the midst of revolu- 
tionary change, a national SCM _ has 
recently been constituted with branches 
in Havana, Santa Clara, and Santiago. 
Its aim is to provide Evangelical students 
with a basis for responsible Christian 
action in society. This request is for 
travel expenses of the volunteer Secretary 
in Havana, and for a national leaders’ 
conference. 


Jamaica: $4,000. The Jamaican 
SCM has expanded greatly in recent 
years, and there are new groups in 
teacher training colleges, theological 
colleges, technical schools, and high 
schools all over the islands. The Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies is a 
major centre of work. A new General 
Secretary, the Rev. Horace Russell, 
began work in 1960, and this grant will 
underwrite his salary and _ provide 
program funds. 


Mexico : $2,900. As the basis for 
future strategy of the proposed national 
SCM, a survey was conducted in 1960 
of educational institutions, university 
centres, and Evangelical student groups 
throughout the country. A full-time 
General Secretary, José Nieto, has 
now been appointed, as well as a Student 
Work Committee. 


Peru: $600. There is a ready 
response to Christian witness among 
university students in Peru, and there 
is great need for full-time staff to organize 
and give guidance to new SCM groups 
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and to direct leadership training. This 
grant would help strengthen student 
work in Lima, Trujillo, Arequipa, and 
Cuzco. 

Puerto Rico : $4,000. The SCM has 
six branches with an especially active 
group at the University of Puerto Rico 
in San Juan, where there are nearly 
15,000 students, about 10 per cent of 
whom are Evangelicals. This grant 
would make possible a General Secretary 
to direct existing work and to stimulate 
new developments in the university in 
Ponce, and in high schools, and junior 
colleges. 

Uruguay : $ 800. In the past year the 
number of SCM members in the univer- 
sity in Montevideo has doubled, and 
there is much interest among students 
who are not yet church members. For 
the first time in its history, this SCM 
has a full-time Secretary, Edir Cardoso 
of Brazil. This grant will provide for 
his support. 


NORTH AMERICA 


United States of America: $2,000. 
This fund is needed to give legal aid, 
scholarship and emergency assistance to 
students directly engaged in seeking to 
end practices of racial discrimination. 


MIDDLE EAST 


WSCF REGIONAL 
PROGRAM 


General : $ 1,500. The Federation has 
contacts in the Middle East with several 
groups, the largest being the Orthodox. 
It is hoped that student Christian work 
may be developed in this area through 
visitation, leadership training courses, 
and assistance to the various national 
Movements. 


Staff: $4,000. Part-time staff is 


needed especially for work among the 
Orthodox. 
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India and Cuba 


SPECIAL TASKS 


PUBLICATIONS 


Publications Director : $2,000. This 
sum is needed for the salary of a part-_ 
time person with editorial experience 
and also knowledge of lay-out, format, 
and related technical questions. 

Venite Adoremus II: $5,000. The 
WSCFE has almost completed revision of 
this book of prayers and services which 
was first published 20 years ago. It is 
hoped that it will pay for itself through 
sales, but in the meantime this sum is 
urgently needed for publication costs. 

Schools Newsletter : $300. Work in 
schools is becoming an increasingly 
important part of the program of many 
SCMs. The WSCF now issues three 
times a year Schools Newsletter, an 
inexpensive, mimeographed pamphlet, 
but there is real need for a more attractive, 
easy-to-read publication, which would 
appear more frequently, and be of 
greater assistance to Movements in 
their work. 

Federation Publication Gifts: $50. 
A number of national Movements, 
particularly in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, have difficulty paying for 


Madagascar and Indonesia 


subscriptions to Federation magazines 
from their limited resources, yet they 
emphasize that these publications are one 
of the best means of strengthening their 
programs and for building up indigenous 
Christian leadership. A contribution of 
$ 50 will permit free distribution in such 
Movements of 15 yearly subscriptions 
to The Student World and Federation 
News or of 30 subscriptions at half price. 


Grey Book on Education : $500 plus 
$ 500. From time to time the Federation 
publishes under the name of Grey Books 
studies on current WSCF thinking about 
important aspects of its work. A Grey 
Book is now in preparation on educa- 
tion, dealing with basic questions of 
educational philosophy and theology, 
and of their implications for modern 
education, both secular and Christian, 
and for the responsibility of the SCM 


January 


FEDERATION NEWS 


in universities, teacher training colleges, 
and secondary schools. To publish this 
in mimeographed form, $ 500 is needed ; 
in printed form $ 1,000. 


WSCF SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


Schools Secretary: $2,884. More 
than half of the national Movements 
have work in secondary schools. To 
help them, and to interpret to others the 
results of their work, the Federation 
has employed since 1956 one part-time 
Secretary. This request is for his salary 
and travel. 

Schools Handbook : $200. Educational 
expansion is creating new opportunities 
among schoolboys and girls for our 
SCMs in many parts of the world. 
In the last four years school Movements 
in the WSCF have increased from 30 
to 44. A handbook which describes 
schools work within the context of the 
WSCF is needed for teachers and leaders 
who are considering beginning such work. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Emergency Needs: $2,575. Expe- 
rience has proved that every year unfore- 
seen needs arise as a result of new social 
and political situations. For example, a 
revolution may make necessary special 
help to some Movement or many of its 
members ; or it may suddenly become 
evident that a number of scattered 
Christian students would be tremendously 
helped by the opportunity to meet 
together. The WSCF would like to be 
able to give assistance in such emergency 
situations, and this grant would make 
possible such help. 
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Notes on New Federation Officers © 


Chairman Philip Potter was born on the island of Dominica in the British West 
Indies in 1921. During his studies at Caenwood Theological College, Kingston, — 
Jamaica, he served as Study Secretary of the Jamaica SCM, which he represented 
at the Second World Conference of Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway, in 1947. 
The following year he studied at London University. He became Overseas Secretary 
of the British SCM in 1948, and from 1950 to 1954 he was pastor of a Methodist — 
Church in Haiti. As Chairman of the World Council of Churches Youth Department 
Committee, he visited West Africa ; he was a member of the Ecumenical Team which 
toured the USA following the Evanston Assembly, and he has also travelled extensively — 
in Asia and the South Pacific. Following a term as Secretary of the WCC Youth 
Department in both Geneva and New York, he became Director of the Department, 
and has only recently left to become one of the Associate General Secretaries of the 
Methodist Missionary Society in London, with special responsibility for West Africa 
and the West Indies. His wife, Doreen, is an accomplished musician. 


Vice-Chairman Father Ignatius Hazim was born in Mhardeh, a village in Syria, in 
1920, the oldest of a family of eight. In 1935 he went to Beirut, where he “joined 
ecclesiastical life as a novice”, and began his studies at the American University. He 
soon assumed responsibility in the new-born Orthodox Youth Movement, and follow- 
ing his graduation with a degree in philosophy, he became responsible for the orienta- 
tion and publication program of the organization. He was active in the creation of 
the Christian Youth Federation, and became its chairman, while at the same time 
teaching mathematics and philosophy. He began his theological studies at St. Sergius 
Academy in Paris in 1949, and upon their completion returned to Beirut to take up 
his present post as Principal of the Collége de l’Annonciation. He has continued 
his work with the OYM and the CYF, and will in the future be working closely 
also with the Federation. 


Vice-Chairman Masao Takenaka was born in Peking, China, in 1925, of Japanese 
parents. He graduated in economics from Kyoto University in 1948, and then studied 
theology. He did advanced work in theology at Yale Divinity School in the 
USA and then returned to Japan to serve in a small church in Kurashiki, a 
textile city in western Japan. Since 1955 he has been teaching Christian social ethics 
at Doshisha University, Kyoto. He is a member of the National Committee on 
Occupational Evangelism in the United Church of Christ in Japan. He was director 
of the first Asian Industrial Evangelism Conference, held in Manila in 1958, and 
brought this concern to the World Teaching Conference in Strasbourg in his address . 
on “Witness in the World of Labour”. He is married and has one small son. 


Vice-Chairman Burgess Carr was born in Liberia of parents who had immigra-— 
ted from the British West Indies. He attended a Roman Catholic elementary school, 
and an Episcopal secondary school and college, graduating with a degree in the 
science of agriculture. In 1958 he began his studies at Cuttington Divinity School, 
Monrovia, where he is at present a middler and a Candidate for Holy Orders in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Upon the completion of his seminary training, he 
plans to work in a parish for three years, and then hopes to go abroad to do advanced 
theological study in preparation for seminary teaching in Liberia. 


Associate Treasurer Henry Hetland, Executive Secretary of the Division of College 
and University Work of the National Lutheran Council, is an American, born 
in 1912. He is married and has four children. He graduated in sociology from Augus- 
tana College, and studied theology at Luther Theological Seminary, the University 
of Wisconsin, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, and Pacific Lutheran Semi- 
nary. Following his ordination by the Evangelical Lutheran Church, he served two 
churches, before becoming Lutheran student pastor at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he developed one of the largest student centres in the country. As an “avoca- 
tional musician”, he has conducted a prize-winning a cappella choir at the university, 
and at three Lutheran student Ashrams (annual national conferences). He was 
director of the Lutheran-sponsored European Study-Service Project in 1951, and 


is a well-known author, speaker, and teacher in youth and student circles throughout 
the United States. 
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